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SUMMARY  OF  THE  82nd  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 

Congress  adjourned  sine  die  (without  fixing  a  date  for  re-convening,  or  in  other  words, 
until  the  new  session  of  Congress  first  meets  on  January  3*  1953)  on  July  7*  The  Presi¬ 
dent  nay  call  Congress  back  in  special  session  after  the  politick  conventions  are  over, 
or  early  in  the  autumn,  bub  a  special  session  would  almost  certainly  confine  itself  to 
voting  appropriations  for  bills  already  passed,  and  would  not  consider  new  legislation  or 
further  action  on  uncon^leted  bills*  This  issue  of  the  NEWSLETTER  will  attempt  to  summa¬ 
rize  in  part  what  the  second  session  of  the  82nd  Congress  acconplished  and  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish,  with  particular  attention  to  the  issues  on  which  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  has  taken  a  stand  or  on  which  Friends  have  expressed  concern. 

The  election  of  a  President  is  only  one  of  the  jobs  which  we  face  in  November.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Congress  is  of  equal  or  greater  inportance.  The  following  summary  is 
designed  to  help  you  to  cast  an  intelligent  vote,  and  together  with  the  voting  records 
alrea(fy  distributed,  to  make  the  new  Congress  a  better  expression  of  your  own  concerns. 
Please  use  both  of  these  aids,  not  only  in  casting  your  vote,  bub  in  keeping  in  touch 
with  your  Senators  and  Representative. 

We  live  in  a  challenging  world.  Decisions  are  continually  being  made  in  Congress  which 
affect  not  only  the  world  we  live  in  and  our  own  status  in  it,  bub  the  lives  and  liveli¬ 
hoods  of  millions  of  other  people  all  over  the  globe.  The  least  that  we  as  individuals 
can  do  is  firstly  to  make  our  votes  count,  and  secondly  to  devote  the  small  part  of  our 
energies  which  is  required  to  write  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  on  the  vital 
issues  which  they  are  deciding  for  us.  World  peace  and  brotherhood,  world  prosperity  and 
progress,  may  seem  unattainable  goeils.  They  will  remain  so  as  long  as  citizens  avoid 
their  political  responsibilities.  They  can  be  won  as  soon  as  those  responsibilities  are 
accepted  in  earnest. 

The  Cold  War,  the  war  in  Korea,  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  in  Europe,  disarmament,  stan¬ 
dards  of  living  in  the  under-developed  countries,  the  future  of  tlie  United  Nations,  inter- 
uational  cooperation  and  international  prosperity,  aid  to  refugees  and  United  States  immi¬ 
gration  policy,  true  security  and  freedom  at  home  —  these  are  the  issues  for  which  you 
as  a  citizen  share  the  responsibility,  however  they  are  decided.  An  election  year  and  a 
new  Congress  can  give  you  the  opportimity  to  do  something  about  it. 

(Reference  numbers  in  following  sections  indicate  the  past  issues 
I  of  the  NEWSLETTER  which  discuss  these  matters  in  more  detail.) 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

CC^4'TRACT  WITH  WEST  GERMAN  REPUBLIC.  Two  major  treaties  were  ratified  by  the  Senate, 

TREATY  WITH  JAPAN  (#97,  98,  99)  each  by  an  overwhelming  vote:  The  CONTRACT  WITH 

-  THE  ;;EST  GERIIAN  REPUBLIC  (July  1),  and  the  TREATY 

OF  PEACE  WITH  JAPAN  (March  20)  .  Each  was  accoirpa- 
nied  by  companion  agreements  providing  in  effect  for  the  re-militarization  of  these  former 
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enemies  and  their  alignment  with  anti-Oommunist  militazy  blocs.  In  the  case  of  Germany, 
the  bloc  is  NATO.  In  the  case  of  Japan,  additional  ’’Security  Treaties”  with  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  were  also  ratified,  and  tacit  approval  was  given 
for  the  b\xLld-\:p  of  Japanese  military  potential,  with  American  help,  and  American  bases 
in  Japan. 

The  Treaty  with  Japan  formally’  ends  the  state  of  war  with  that  country.  It  was  drafted 
by  representatives  of  most  of  the  nations  which  fought  Japan  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Soviet  IMion  and  its  satellite  countries)  at  the  meeting  in  San  Francisco  last  year.  The 
Treaty  has  now  been  ratified  by  all  of  those  nations,  and  Japan  is  once  again  a  sovereign 
state.  It  is  not  a  vindictive  Treaty,  but  neither  does  it  solve  the  heavy  problems  which 
Japan  must  meet.  As  long  as  Japan  must  exist  as  a  military  island  in  the  cold  war,  cut 
off  from  her  natural  relations  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  so  long  must  she  face  the  threat  of 
economic  collapse  and  a  new  To  jo. 

The  contractual  agreement  with  the  West  German  R^iiblic  is  the  result  of  an  East-West 
impasse  over  the  future  of  that  unhappy  country.  It  sets  a  fiarther  seal  on  the  un¬ 
natural  division  of  Germaiy,  and  atteii9)ts  to  bind  its  western  half  firmly  to  the  anti- 
Soviet  world,  with  West  German  re-armament  and  membership  in  NATO,  Reaction  to  this 
agreement  and  its  iii^}lications,  in  Germany  and  in  Western  Europe,  may  still  modify  or 
negative  its  effect,  but  it  is  at  present  a  key  part  of  United  States  policy  in  Europe. 
Europeans  appear  to  understand  better  than  we  the  tragec^  and  futility  of  war  which  such 
a  policy  invites  and  does  not  prevent. 

Congress  has  thus  made  two  major  decisions  in  accordance  with  the  strategy  of  the  cold 
war  rather  than  the  strategy  of  peace.  In  both  cases  the  FCNL  has  tried  to  encourage 
Senators  to  pursue  negotiation  as  the  alternative  to  cold  war  strategy.  Tour  letters  are 
the  most  effective  way  to  help. 

THE  WILLTAMS  AMENDMENT  REDUCING  UNITED  STATES  CONTRI-  This  was  passed  by  both  houses 
BUTTONS  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  H.  R.  7289  (^01)  and  became  Problic  Law  U85  on 

-  July  10,  It  was  one  of  the  m.3t 

regrettable  acts  of  the  recent 

session.  By  limiting  Ikiited  States  contributions  to  international  organizations  to  a 
maximum  of  one-third  of  the  organization's  total  budget  (with  the  exception  of  Inter- 
American  Organizations),  it  saves  a  grand  total  of  less  than  $3  million.  This  saving 
will  come  chiefly  from  our  contribution  to  the  Itoited  Nations  budget  —  $15,U|0,000  in 
1952  — ,  a  serious  cut  from  a  total  U  N  budget  of  about  million.  This  makes  us  the 
first  nation  to  reject  the  agreed  formula  whereby  member-nation  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  are  fixed,  despite  the  fact  that  our  share  of  the  budget  has  been  continu¬ 
ously  reduced  as  economic  recovery  has  proceeded  elsewhere.  For  a  saving  of  less  than 
'«3  million,  this  seems  a  high  price  to  pay.  It  cannot  he^p  but  open  the  United  States  to 
the  criticisms  of  bad  faith,  irresponsibility,  and  unconcern  with  the  United  Nations  ajc.  a 
time  when  we  need  its  work  for  peace  as  desperately  as  any  nation  in  the  world. 

THE  BRICKER  AMENDMENT,  S.J.RES.  130  (#103)  This  resolution,  introduced  on  February  7> 

-  is  a  CJonstitutional  amendment,  aimed  at 

preventing  American  participation  in  world 
government  and  limiting  its  participation  in  Uhited  Nations  or  other  international  agen¬ 
cies,  It  would  also  restrict  the  present  treaty-making  powers,  and  would  prevent  United 
States  ratification  of  documents  such  as  the  Covenant  on  Hixnan  Rights,  Its  enactment 
would  symbolize,  and  to  a  large  extent  would  also  put  into  effect,  a  rejection  by  the 
United  States  of  all  international  ties  and  international  agreements  working  toward 
world  government. 
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Hearings  on  S.  J.  Nes*  130  were  concluded  at  the  end  of  Hay.  The  measure  was  left  in 
Committee  without  haring  been  reported  to  the  Senate  floor  when  the  Senate  adjourned* 
Identical  resolixtions  were  introduced  in  the  Houee^  but  no  action  has  been  taken  on  them. 
This  amendment  should  be  stopped  in  Congress  (where  it  would  require  a  two -thirds  vote  of 
both  houses  in  order  to  pass)  before  it  is  allowed  to  circulate  among  the  states  for  rati¬ 
fication*  It  will  be  re-introduced  in  the  new  Congress. 

FORELGN  TRADE  BARRIERS  (#100.)  On  this^  Congress  failed  to  take  the  action  which  the 

Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Coomittee  recommended  for 
the  repeal  of  restrictions  and  additional  duties  on  the 
inqport  of  fats  and  oils  and  dairy  products  enacted  by  the  first  session  of  the  82nd 
Congress*  Instead^  it  passed  laws  pexnitting  the  duty-free  ijq>ort  of  copper^  tungsten, 
zinc,  and  other  Tital  war  materials,  plus  racing  shells  to  be  used  in  the  training  for 
the  Olyn^ic  games*  These  were  apparently  more  important  than  the  furthering  of  healthy 
trade  relations  with  countries  whose  siqiport  and  friendship  we  seek  but  whose  goods  we 
refuse  to  biy,  and  whose  consequent  economic  problems  we  coiq;>lain  about.  The  only  im¬ 
portant  proposal  for  raising  tariffs,  in  the  form  of  a  bill  to  inpose  a  three-cents-a- 
pound  duty  on  inported  tuna,  passed  the  House  but  was  still  in  Ccnomittee  in  the  Senate 
when  adjournment  came* 

The  Tftiited  States  cannot  expect  to  continue  eaporting  four  billion  dollars’  more  goods 
each  year  than  it  inports.  It  cannot  expect  economic  recovery  to  succeed  in  countries 
whose  sales  to  the  "dollar  bloc"  are  hamstrung  by  American  tariffs.  Most  importantly,  it 
cannot  expect  international  understanding  to  progress  while  Americans  prefer  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  un-economic  domestic  industries  to  the  mutually  beneficial  exchange  of  goods  with 
the  rest  of  the  world*  The  next  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  our  foreign 
trade  policies  more  in  line  with  economic  and  international  realities. 

FOREEGN  AID 

(#99,  100,  101,  103) 

The  82nd  Congress  as  a  whole,  in  its  two  sessions  combined,  spent  or  appropriated  more 
mon^  than  any  other  peacetime  Congress  —  $179.2  billion.  The  bill  for  the  second 
session  just  completed  was  ^1.1  billion,  of  which  $U6*6  billion  went  for  United  States 
ndlitaiy  expenditures. 

Congress  was  less  open-handed  in  granting  foreign  aid,  even  though  the  great  bulk  of  what 
it  did  grant  went  for  ndlitaiy  supplies*  The  original  budget  requests  for  economic  and 
technical  assistance  (which  includes  some  military  aid  as  well  in  certain  areas)  were  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total,  and  Congress  cut  this  down  to  a  still  smaller  percentage. 

The  heaviest  cut  of  all  was  sxiffered  by  the  technical  assistance  program  in  the  Far  Bast, 
and  strong  attenpts  were  made  to  pare  this  allotment  down  further.  Another  victim  of  the 
economy  drive  was  UNICEF;  the  req\iest  for  $2U  million  out  of  a  total  of  billion  was 
cub  to  Sl6*li  itdllion,  with  only  $6*6  million  actually  appropriated. 

The  following  table  shows  what  Congress  did  to  the  original  budget  requests.  The  cuts 
represented  by  the  difference  between  amounts  authorized  and  amounts  appropriated  it  is 
hoped  will  be  restored  by  a  special  session,  or  by  the  new  Congress*  However,  this  will 
be /an  opportimity  for  further  debate,  and  your  svpport  will  be  needed  to  prevent  the 
Point  Four  Program,  UNICEF  and  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Program  from 
being  further  decimated* 
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Western  Europe 

(Figures  in  millions  of  dollars) 
Budget  Request  Authorized  Appropriated 

Direct  railitaiy  aid 

lj070 

3611* 

3128 

Defense  support 

1819 

1283 

1283 

Near  East  and  Africa 

Direct  military  aid 

606 

560 

1;99 

Economic  and  technical  assistance 

50 

50 

Arab  refugees 

65 

60 

60 

Refugees  in  Israel 

76 

70 

70 

Asia 

Direct  military  aid 

611 

561; 

5l;0 

Economic  and  technical  assistance 

U08 

321 

202 

Of  this,  for  technical  assistance  only 

i5o 

96 

67 

American  Republics 

Direct  military  aid 

62 

57 

51 

Economic  and  technical  assistance 

30 

20 

20 

Other  Items 

U  N  Technical  Assistance 

16 

15 

9 

Commission  on  Migrants  from  Europe 

10 

9 

9 

Ocean  freiglt  charges 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

UNICEF 

21; 

16.U 

6.6 

TOTAL  (in  billions  of  dollars) 

1.9 

6.1*7 

6.0 

IMMIGRATION 


McCARRAN-WALTER  Ol'^BGS  IMMIGRATION  On  June  27,  the  Senate  passed,  over  the  President's 
BILL  (#98,  99>  100,  lOlj  102,  103)  veto,  the  McCarran-Walter  Omnibus  Immigration  Bill, 

■  the  House  having  overridden  the  veto  two  days 

earlier.  Senator  McCarran  rushed  through  the  vote 
on  the  one  day  of  the  session  when  he  had  a  chance  of  winning,  since  of  13  absences  on 
June  27,  nine  had  previo\isly  indicated  that  they  would  vote  to  sustain  the  veto.  Even  so, 
the  vote  was  an  extremely  close  one  —  57  to  26  —  or  only  two  votes  short  of  the  one- 
third  necessary  to  sxistain  a  veto.  Three  of  the  57  represented  last-minute  changes  of 
position,  only  a  few  hours  before  the  vote  was  taken.  The  bill,  now  known  as  Public  Law 
UlU,  will  go  into  effect  six  months  after  the  date  of  its  passage. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  is, however  only  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of  the  struggle  for 
decent  immigration  legislation,  disappointing  as  this  development  is,  it  merely  en5)ha- 
sizes  that  we  cannot  e^qpect  good  legislation  without  an  informed  and  active  electorate, 
and  that  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  on  achieving  that.  Those  who  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  combatting  the  McCarran  Bill  need  not  feel  discouraged,  and  those  who  have  not  yet 
taken  any  action  may  regard  this  as  a  reminder.  For  we  are  still  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  broad  national  effort  to  put  our  immigration '  system  on  a  democratic,  humanitarian,  and 
intelligent  basis. 


The  strength  of  the  liberal  position  in  the  Senate  on  this  matter  is  already  considerable, 
despite  the  vote  on  the  McCarran  Bill,  as  the  following  record  shows.  Immigration  will 
be  made  a  prominent  issue  of  the  campaigns  and  of  the  elections.  We  hope  that  you  will 
consider  this  one  of  the  most  inportant  factors  in  casting  your  own  votes. 
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On  June  26,  Senator  Letanan  and  eleven  co-sponsors  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  study  Itaited  States  tmnigration  poUcy  and  the  social 
and  economic  problens  which  it  involves.  (S.  J.  Res.  169).  This  resolution  will  be  re¬ 
introduced  in  the  next  session.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  liberal  innigration  bill  will  be 
introduced  by  a  broad  representative  groiigp  of  Senators,  similar  to  the  Hunphrey-Lehnan 
Bill  (S.  2dl|2)  but  wider  in  its  scope  and  with  a  more  thorough  revision  of  the  existing 
code.  The  prospects  of  this  bill  will  depend  firstly  on  the  outcome  of  the  November 
elections,  and  secondly  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  constituent  s\:qpport  which  it 
receives.  The  PCNL  will  continue  to  give  vigorous  sipport  to  the  effort  for  a  good  immi¬ 
gration  law,  and  we  hope  that  we  may  have  your  active  cooperation. 

The  actual  working  of  P\±»lic  Law  Ulh  will  put  us  in  a  better  position  to  criticize  and 
evaluate  it.  As  passed,  the  McCarran-Walter  Bill,  with  the  few  inconsequential  changes 
made  in  it  by  '^be  Senate-House  Conference  Coimnittee,  looks  on  paper  as  if  it  will  be  an 
insensitive,  exclusionist,  racist,  arbitrary,  undemocratic  measure.  As  the  first  major 
revision  of  the  greatly  similar  original  immigration  law  of  1924,  we  should  not  perhaps 
expect  it  to  be  a  notable  improvement.  But  it  gives  us  now  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
a  clear  purpose  and  a  strong  motivation  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  more  in  keeping  with 
the  American  tradition. 

Final  Senate  Vote  on  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Bill 

To  SUSTAIN  the  President's  Veto  To  OVERRIDE  the  President's  Veto 

Aiken  (R.,Vt.)  Lehman  (D.,N.Y.)  Bennett  (R.,lftah)  Johnson  (D.,Tex. ) 

Benton  (D.,Conn.)  Magnuson  (D.,Wash.)  Brewster  (R.,Me.)  Johnston  (D.,S.Car.) 

Douglas  (D.,I11.)  Moody  (R.,Mich.)  Bricker  (R.,Ohio)  Kem  (R.,Mo.) 

Duff  (R.,Pa.)  Morse  (R.,Ore.)  Bridges  (R.,N.H.)  Knowland  (R., Calif.) 

Gillette  (D.,Ia.)  Murray  (D.,Mont.)  Butler  (R.,Md.)  Long  (D.,  La.) 

Green  (D.,R.I.)  Neely  (D.,W.Va.)  Butler  (R.,Neb.)  Malone  (R.,Nev.) 

Hendrickson(R.,N.J.)  0*Mahoney(D.,Viyo.)  Byrd  (D.,Va.)  Martin  (R.,  Pa.) 

Hennings  (D.,Mo.)  Pastore  (D.,R.I.)  CaiJi  (R.,Wash.)  Maybank  (D.,S.SBr.) 

Hill  (D.,Ala.)  Saltonstall(R.,Mass.)  Capehart  (R.,Ind,)  McCarran  (D.,Nev.) 

Humphrey  (D.,Minn.)  Seaton  (R.,Neb.)  Case  (R.,S.Dak.)  McCarthy  (R.,Wisc.) 

Hunt  (D.,>ISyo.)  Smith  (R.,N.J.)  ^tClements  (D.,  Ky. )  McClellan  (D.,Ark.) 

Ives  (R.,N,T.)  Sparkman  (D.,Ala.)  Oonnally  (D.,Tex.)  McFarland  (D.,Ariz.) 

Kilgore  (D.,W.Va.)  Iftiderwood(D.,Ky.)  Cordon  (R.,Ore,)  McKellar  (D.,Tenn.) 

Dirksen  (R.,I11.)  Millikin  (R.,Colo.) 

Absentees  who  had  indicated  th^  would  Dworshak  (R., Idaho)  Mundt  (R.,S.Dak.) 

vote  to  SUSTi^N.  or  who  had  previously  Eastland  (D.,Miss.)  Nixon  (R., Calif.) 

voted  against  the  McCarran  All'  Ecton  (R.,Mont.)  O’Conor  (D.,Md.) 

Ellender  (D.,  La.)  Robertson  (D.,Va.) 

Anderson  (D.,N.Mex.)  Lodge  (R.,Mass.)  Ferguson  (R.,Mich.)  Schoeppel  (R.,Kans.) 

Chavez  (D.,N.Mex.)  McMahon  (D.,Conn.)  *Flanders  (R.,Vt,)  Smathers  (D.,Fla.) 

Kefauver  (D.,Tenn.l  Ifonroney  (D.,Okla.)  Frear  (D.,Del.)  Smith  (D.,N.C.) 

Kerr  (D.,0l£ia.)  Tobey  (R.,N.H.)  Fulbright(D.,Ark.)  Stennis  (D.,Miss.) 

Langer  (R.,N.Dak.)  George  (D.,Ga.)  *Thye  (R.,Minn.) 

Hayden  (D.,Ariz.)  Watkins  (R.,Ubah) 

Absentees  who  had  indicated  they  would  Hickenlooper(R.,Ia)  Welker  (R.  .Idaho) 

vote'  tv  oVKHklPK  Hoey  (D.,N.C.)  Wiley  (R.,msc.) 

Holland  (D.,Fla.)  Williams  (R.,Del.) 

Carlson  (R.,Kans.)  Smith  (R.,Me.)  Jenner  (R.,Ind.)  Young  (R.,N.Dak.) 

Russell  (D.,Ga.)  Taft  (R.,Dhio)  Johnson  (D.,Colo.) 

(■K-  indicates  last  minute  change  of  position) 
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Special  Immigration  Legislation 

(#100,  101,  103) 

THE  CELLER  BILL,  H,  R»  7376  This  was  still  in  Connnittee  when  CJongress  adjourned.  It 
■  was  the  bill  to  admit  300,000  quota-free  immigrants  over  a 

three-year  period,  selected  from  among  the  over-populated  areas  of  Europe.  A  companion 
bill,  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Robert  Hendrickson  of  New  Jersey  (S.  3109),  also 

failed  to  obtain  action.  These  bills  were  in  response  to  President  Truman's  request  for 
special  legislation  to  admit  displaced  persons  and  refugees,  since  the  Displaced  Persons 
Commission  closed  down  in  June  19^2,  and  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  further  ad¬ 
mission  of  D.P.s.  The  Walter  Resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  Ull),  which  would  have  allowed  the 
entry  of  about  7500  D.P.s  whose  papers  were  in  process  before  December  31,  195l  (the  so- 
called  "pipe-line"  cases),  passed  the  House  but  was  left  in  Committee  in  the  Senate  at 
adjournment. 

Extenaed  hearings  were  held  on  the  Celler  Bill  before  the  Immigration  Sub-Committee, 
which  reported  the  bill  favorably  to  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but  it  remained 
there  for  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  the  session.  Public  s\:pport  for  it  was  weak,  due  in 
part  to  its  attempt  to  combine  legislation  such  as  the  President  requested  with  token 
relief  for  Europe's  population  problems.  It  is  likely  that  new  displaced  persons  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  introduced  in  the  new  Congress,  and  the  PCNL  hopes  that  a  bill  will  be 
passed  to  fill  at  least  some  of  the  tragic  gap  left  by  the  closing  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Commission  and  the  end  of  admissions  authorized  under  the  D.  P.  Act  of  19U8* 

CIVIL  RIGIgS 

The  civil  rights  record  of  the  session  just  closed  is  not  good.  Of  25  reccanmendations 
made  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Congress  has  carried  out  only  one: 
the  removal  of  bars  against  the  naturalization  of  Japanese.  This  was  incliided  in  the 
McCarran-Walter  Bill  in  an  effort  to  win  the  support  of  certain  nationality  groiqps,  and 
to  give  the  misleading  impression  that  the  bill  was  a  step  forward  for  Asians. 

A  new  F  E  P  C  (Fair  finployment  Practices)  bill  was  introduced  on  June  20  by  Senator 
Hubert  H.  HuD?)hrey  of  Minnesota  (S.  3368.)  It  was  reported  out  favorably  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  July  3,  but  was  blocked  on  the  Senate  floor.  It  would 
enact  a  law  with  "teeth^"  so  that  employers  who  discriminated  against  workers  on  grounds 
of  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry  would  be  liable  to  court  action. 
This  bill  will  be  re-introduced  in  January. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman  of  New  York  re¬ 
introduced  on  March  22  his  Resolution  calling  for  a  new  CLOTURE  RULE  (S.  Res,  105).  The 
Resolution  was  left  pending  in  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  at  adjournment.  Iftider  the 
existing  mle,  debate  can  be  closed  (and  thus  a  filibuster  prevented)  only  hy  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Lehman's  Resolution,  which 
will  be  introduced  again  in  January,  would  allow  debate  to  be  closed  after  two  days  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  voting,  or  by  a  simple  majority  after  l5  days.  Only 
by  the  adoption  of  such  a  nile  is  it  likely  that  major  civil  rights  legislation  can  be 
adopted,  given  the  present  political  and  regional  alignments.  Such  a  change  would  have 
the  further  advantage  of  making  the  Senate  a  far  more  effective  law-making  body,  and 
would  help  to  ensiare  that  futxire  adjournments  do  not  find  it  with  the  present  long  list 
of  unfinished  business. 

Many  citizens  have  been  shocked  to  read  within  the  last  month  accounts  in  the  press  of 
DETENTIOM  CAI4PS  FOR  SUBVERSIVES  being  maintained  in  six  locations  in  the  Ikiited  States 
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under  the  terms  of  the  McCarran  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  James  Bennett,  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  indicated  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Sub-Committee  that  the  Justice  Department  is  currently  spending  about  $750,000  a  year  to 
maintain  the  six  camps  on  a  stand-by  basis.  They  are  intended  to  house  "subversives  and 
secxirity  risks"  in  case  of  war.  Two  of  the  camps  are  in  Arizona,  one  in  Florida,  one  at 
Tule  Lake,  California  (the  site  of  one  of  the  Japanese  Relocation  Centers  during  World 
War  II),  and  one  at  Allenwood,  Pennsylvania. 

So  far  there  has  been  little  public  reaction  to  this  news.  Friends  have  written  to  the 
FCNL:  "We  are  reminded  of  the  apathy  of  the  German  people  when  similar  steps  were  being 
taken  in  their  countiy. ..."  There  is  a  good  deal  you  can  do.  First,  you  can  write  to 
your  Representative  and  Senators,  with  whom  the  ultimate  decision  rests.  Second,  you  can 
keep  in  touch  with  your  local  press  and  with  magazines  and  columnists,  encouraging  them 
to  give  fuller  publicity  to  the  detention  camps  and  to  discuss  their  inplications.  Third, 
you  can,  in  your  own  social  relationships,  stimulate  other  people  to  consider  what  is  at 
stake.  It  is  only  by  such  action  that  democracy  can  be  preserved  from  the  abuses  which 
always  threaten  it  during  periods  of  war  or  tension, 

OTHER  DOMESTIC  ISSUES 


U  M  T  (#96,  973  98)  The  House  defeat  of  U  M  T  early  in  the  session  was  a  welcome 

■  development,  although  it  was  still  uncertain  until  nearly  the  end 

of  the  session  whether  another  U  M  T  bill  might  be  introduced. 

U  M  T  was  defeated,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Administration  and  the  Pentagon,  because 
the  people  as  a  whole  did  not  want  it,  and  because  enough  people  took  the  trouble  to  tell 
their  Representatives.  A  very  large  volume  of  mail  came  in  to  Congress  on  U  M  T;  extra 
secretaries  had  to  be  hired  to  deal  with  it.  This  was  a  factor  in  the  Senate’s  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  consider  a  U  M  T  bill,  after  they  saw  the  members  of  the  House  virtually 
swairped  with  anti-U  M  T  correspondence. 

The  House  vote  on  March  U  to  recommit  the  U  M  T  bill,  236  to  162,  was  an  illustration  of 
what  constituent  action  can  accomplish.  It  seems  probable  that,  whatever  the  outcome  of 

the  elections  in  November,  we  may  have  to  contend  with  U  K  T  again  in  the  83rd  Congress. 

It  can  be  beateii  again  by  the  same  kind  of  action. 

PI S AK^AI-IENT  ( #103 )  This  question  received  regrettably  little  attention,  despite  the 

^  release  on  May  28  of  a  working  paper  by  Ambassador  Benjamin  Cohen, 
United  States  Representative  on  the  United  Nations  Disarmament 
Commission,  annoimcing  new  proposals  for  ceilings  on  armed  forces.  However,  Senator 
Ralph  Flanders  of  Vermont  made  a  short  speech  in  the  Senate  stressing  the  importance  of 
disarmament  and  including  in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article  by  Robert  W.  Frase  dis¬ 
cussing  the  possibilities  of  arms  reduction.  !rliis  speech  and  reprint  are  being  mailed 
to  you  with  this  NEWSLETTER,  as  information,  and  as  a  reminder  that  disarmament  is  a 
realistic,  and  in  the  long  run,  the  only  solution  to  the  international  problems  which 
confront  the  world.  The  FCNL  is  hoping  to  make  it  a  major  effort  in  the  coming  year. 

OIL  FOR  EDUCATION  AMEi'IDMEl^n!  (#97i  98 >  103)  Introduced  to  the  Senate  bill  confirming 

Federal  ownership  of  the  submerged  coastal 
^  lands  by  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama,  this 

amendment  won  a  reprieve  when  the  President  vetoed  the  opposing  "Quitclaim  Bill"  return¬ 
ing  ownership  to  the  states.  The  Senate  had  still  not  acted  to  override  or  sustain  this 
veto  when  it  adjourned,  and  the  bill  therefore  died.  Its  proponents  were  apparently  un¬ 
able  to  muster  the  necessary  two-thirds  to  override  the  veto,  and  this  gives  hope  that 
STjpport  for  the  counter  proposal  and  the  Hill  Amendment  may  continue  to  grow  toward 
success  in  the  83rd  Congress. 
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F2DSRAL  MIGRATORY  LABOR  COMMITTEE,  S,  3300  (#98)  The  bill  to  establish  this  Committee 

-  '  ■  - - -  '  . . .  was  reported  out  unanimously  by  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

but  was  not  acted  on  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  It  would  help  to  fill  a  long-felt 

need  in  one  of  the  most  neglected  areas  of  our  national  life.  Housing,  education,  and 
terms  of  employment  for  migratory  workers  and  their  families  are  in  many  cases  far  below 
the  standards  which  we  take  for  gifted  for  the  mass  of  o\ir  citizens.  The  proposed  Com¬ 
mittee  would  study  the  problem  in  detail  and  would  make  recommendations,  in  cooperation 
with  existing  state  and  federal  agencies,  for  relevant  and  practicable  improvements*  It 
is  hoped  that  this  bill  will  be  re-introduced  in  January. 

STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA  AND  (#98)  Statehood  now  will  have  to  wait  another  year. 

- - - - - - -  The  Senate  by  a  very  close  vote  of  k$^Uk  on  March 

3  sent  back  to  Committee  a  bill  making  Alaska  the 
h9th  state.  As  a  result  of  this  vote,  the  corresponding  bill  for  Hawaii  was  not  brought 
up  for  consideration.  Both  bills  will  be  re-introduced  in  January, 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  Congress  passed  on  July  5  an  increase  in  social 

-  security  payments  and  piiblic  assistance  grants. 

Insurance  payments  under  social  security  were 
increased  or  a  month,  whichever  is  larger,  and  the  earning  limit  permitted  to 

recipients  was  increased  from  $^0  to  ’^75)  a  month.  Federal  payments  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  were  increased  by  $5  a  month,  and  aid  to  dependent  children  by  '43  a  month. 

Two  further  matters  on  which  Congress  took  no  action  were  the  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  and 
HEALTH  INSURANCE.  Both  will  be  featured  as  issues  in  the  electoral  campaigns, 

**»■»■*  *  * 

Inquiries  about  the  status  of  conscientious  objectors  are  most  effectively  directed  to 
George  Loft,  Coordinator  of  CO  Services,  American  tVlends  Service  Committee,  20  South 
Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania. 

The  FCNL  receives  frequent  requests  for  copies  of  bills,  public  laws,  and  other  government 
documents.  These  are  most  conveniently  and  quickly  obtained  by  writing  direct  to  your 
Senators  or  Representative,  or  by  writing  to  the  Clerk  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Capitol, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Executive  i>ecretary  of  the  FCNL,  is  continuing  his  visits  to  Friends 
Centres  and  other  groups  in  Europe,  and  attending  the  Friends  World  Conference  at  Oxford, 
He  expects  to  be  back  in  Washington  by  the  middle  of  Sq)tember. 

By  September  15  the  FCNL  expects  to  have  moved  into  its  new  offices  on  Capitol  Hill, 
across  from  the  Senate  Office  Building,  at  lOU  C  Street,  N,  E.,  Washington  2,  Delays 
of  a  year  in  obtaining  the  necessary  building  permits  have  at  last  been  surmounted  and 
remodelling  is  almost  completed  on  the  building  to  house  the  offices  of  the  FCNL,  space 
for  two  Washington  offices  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and  an  office  for 
the  legislative  representative  of  the  Division  of  Social  Education  and  Action  of  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education,  Presbyterian  Church  U.S.A. 

ERRATA  We  apologize  for  the  garbled  text  on  page  3  of  the  June  NR'JSLETTER,  No.  103. 

Lines  were  transposed  between  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  the  section  on 
the  Bricker  Amendment,  but  with  a  little  effort  the  meaning  can  still  be 
arrived  at.  This  must  have  happened  during  the  first  hot  spell  of  the  summer.  You  will 
know  what  to  blame  for  errors  you  may  find  in  this  NEWSLETTER. 
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(Not  printed  at  Government  expense) 


United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  'Record 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  82^ CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


A  Program  of  Guaranteed  Disarmament 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

or  VXRMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  2, 1952 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  shall  not  take 
more  than  2  or  3  minutes  at  the  most. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  became  Interested  In  the 
program  of  guaranteed  disarmament. 
Previous  to  the  sessions  of  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  In  Paris  It  was  finally 
accepted  by  our  State  Department  as  an 
American  policy.  It  Is  evidently  a  poli¬ 
cy  Involving  great  dlflBculty  In  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  plans  and  having  them  ac¬ 
cepted.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  It  has 
tremendous  strength  In  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  deep  desire  In  the  hearts  of  all 
peoples  everywhere  that  something 
should  be  done  In  the  way  of  guar¬ 
anteed  disarmament. 

It  had  been  my  Intention  to  speak  to 
this  body  on  the  present  status  of  the 
movement  In  the  United  Nations,  on  Its 
possibilities.  Its  difficulties,  and  Its  hopes; 
but  the  session  Is  coming  to  a  close,  and 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
In  the  magazine  Atomic  Scientists  News 
for  May  1952,  such  a  good  review  of  the 
subject  on  which  I  had  hoped  to  speak, 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Prospects  for  the  United  Nations  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission 
(By  Robert  W.  Prase) 

The  International  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  the  reduction  and  control  of  other  arma¬ 
ments  are  now  to  be  treated  as  Integral  parts 
of  one  general  problem  by  the  new  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission  of  the  United  Nations, 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1952.  Are  the  prospects  for  progress  any 
better  In  the  new  Commission  than  they 
were  In  the  two  previous  separate  U.  N.  com¬ 
missions  on  Atomic  Energy  and  Conventional 
Armaments,  which  reached  an  Impasse  about 
8  years  ago  and  have  been  marking  time 
since  then? 

Realistically  considered,  even  the  most  op¬ 
timistic  possible  answer  would  be  that  the 
new  Commission  has  the  advantage  of  more 
rational  terms  of  reference,  but  this  advan¬ 
tage  may  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  present  state  of  international  suspicion 
and  distrust.  The  debates  in  the  last  U.  N. 
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Assembly  strongly  suggest  that  the  creation 
of  the  Disarmament  Commission  was  more 
an  incident  in  the  propaganda  battle  than 
the  reflection  of  a  belief  that  negotiated  dis¬ 
armament  was  a  promising  way  out  of  the 
present  East-West  conflict  and  arms  race. 
This  conflict  has  now  become  such  an  all-out 
affair — embracing  political,  economic  and 
military  activities  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe — that  it  seems  unlikely  that  agreement 
can  be  reached  to  reduce  or  to  sterilize  the 
military  aspect  of  the  conflict,  and  thus  in 
essence  to  agree  to  compete  only  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  spheres,  unless  it  can  be 
logically  demonstrated  that  this  way  may  be 
a  feasible  way  out  which  serves  the  interests 
of  both  parties.  Like  a  law  case,  or  a  labor 
dispute,  the  parties  in  conflict  will  not  con¬ 
sider  an  agreed  settlement  in  place  of  a  court 
case  or  a  strike  unless  such  settlement  offers 
an  acceptable  compromise  alternative  to  the 
uncertainty  of  total  victory. 

A  HISTORICAL  COMPARISON 

It  may  be  helpful  here  to  review  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  the  one  example  in  recent  history 
of  an  international  agreement  on  arms  limi¬ 
tation,  which  was  accepted  because  it  did 
appear  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the  signatory 
powers,  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1922. 
There  were  a  number  of  reasons  why  it  was 
possible  to  conclude  this  treaty  to  limit 
major  naval  vessels  whereas  other  disarma¬ 
ment  efforts  have  thus  far  failed.  The  ne¬ 
gotiations  took  place  and  agreement  was 
reached  soon  after  the  close  of  the  First 
World  War  and  before  new  power  rivalries 
became  intense.  All  three  major  parties — the 
British,  Americans,  and  Japanese — were  then 
on  relatively  good  terms;  their  Interests  were 
not  yet  in  acute  conflict  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  The  limitation  of  major  naval  vessels 
seemed  to  offer  a  way  of  perpetuating  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save 
each  of  the  parties  a  large  amount  of  money. 

Given  the  then  existing  state  of  military 
technology  and  tl)e  geographical  situation  of 
the  three  principal  parties,  the  limitation  of 
major  naval  vessels  made  each  of  the  three 
militarily  supreme  in  the  area  of  its  major 
interest — Britain  in  the  Ckimmonwealth,  Ja¬ 
pan  in  the  Western  Paclflc,  and  the  United 
States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Even  if 
any  two  of  the  parties  had  combined  their 
naval  forces  permitted  under  the  Treaty,  the 
position  of  the  third  party  in  its  home  waters 
would,  with  the  aid  of  its  fortlfled  bases, 
have  been  relatively  strong.  All  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  combined  to  create  the  one  his¬ 
torical  case  in  which  arms  limitation  seemed 
to  be  the  obvious  and  natural  solution  for 
the  problems  of  each  of  the  major  parties 
at  interest. 

THE  PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  BALANCE  OF 
POWER 

The  current  prospects  of  reaching  an  arms 
limitation  agreement  appear  far  less  promis¬ 
ing  than  at  the  time  of  the  Washington 
Treaty.  The  present  balance  of  power  is  so 
complex  that  there  is  no  relatively  simple 
way — as  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Treaty — of  substituting  an  agreement 
for  a  lower  level  of  armaments  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  competition  in  arms.  However,  analysis 
of  the  present  and  prospective  power  balance 
does  tend  to  show  that  victory  for  either  side 
is  by  no  means  assured,  that  the  present 


competition  in  arms  has  no  dlscernable  ‘‘nat¬ 
ural’*  stopping  point  and  that  a  war  might 
well  lead  to  the  exhaustion  and  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  all  the  major  participants.  Thus 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  rational  reason 
for  both  sides  to  explore  seriously  what 
might  be  worked  out  in  the  way  of  an  arms 
limitation  agreement,  even  though  this 
might  be  a  lengthy  process  with  no  simple 
formula  now  in  sight. 

There  is  and  has  been  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  a  certain  balance  of  power  as 
between  Russia  and  her  satellites  and  the 
West.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  military  balance, 
but  it  has  shown  a  considerable  durability 
in  surviving  crises  like  the  Berlin  dispute 
and  the  Korean  war.  In  Europe,  the  most 
Important  and  active  area  of  conflict,  this 
balance  has  consisted  essentially  of  United 
States  air-atomic  power  against  the  superior 
ground  forces  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Since  about 
two  or  three  years  after  the  close  of  World 
War  n,  the  Red  army  has  been  in  a  position 
to  ovemm  all  of  continental  Europe  and  the 
United  States  has  presumably  bad  the  power 
to  destroy  most  of  the  major  Russian  cities 
and  industrial  centers  by  atomic  bombing. 
‘Thus  the  Russians  could  not  have  moved  on 
Europe  except  at  the  probable  cost  of  losing 
their  cities  and  major  industries. 

In  the  last  2  years  this  power  balance  has 
been  changing  and  becoming  more  compli¬ 
cated,  and  it  promises  to  become  even  more 
so.  ‘The  West  has  been  aware,  especially  since 
the  flrst  Soviet  atomic  test  in  the  autumn  of 
1949,  that  its  atomic  advantage  might  be¬ 
come  relatively  less  great — not  only  by  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  atomic  stockpile,  but  by 
Increased  Russian  defensive  strength  in  in¬ 
terceptor  jet  aircraft,  antiaircraft  artillery 
and  radar  warning  systems.  ‘There  might 
thus  conceivably  come  a  time  when  the 
Russians  could  inflict  about  as  much 
atomic  damage  on  some  partners  in  the 
Western  alliance  as  they  would  receive 
in  a  war;  and  this  might  encourage  the  Po¬ 
litburo  to  move  aggressively  against  conti¬ 
nental  Europe  in  the  expectation  that  the 
threat  of  Soviet  atomic  retaliation  would 
prevent  Western  use  of  atomic  weapons. 

But  if  Russia  could  catch  up  in  the  atomic 
Held,  so  could  the  West  in  the  fleld  of  ground 
forces  and  supporting  tactical  air  forces  in 
Western  Europe.  Western  Europe,  through 
NATO,  could  build  a  ground  defensive  force 
capable  of  preventing  the  occupation  of  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  Red  Army.  *111118  the  simple 
postwar  balance  of  United  States  air-atomic 
power  against  the  Red  Army  would  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  dual  balance:  Western  ground 
forces  against  Eastern  ground  forces  and 
Western  air-atomic  power  against  Eastern 
air-atomic  power. 

The  Russians  have  obviously  not  appre¬ 
ciated  the  prospect  of  this  new  dual  balance 
of  power.  Presumably  they  do  not  care 
about  balance  and  would  prefer  to  have  a 
preponderance  of  power  on  their  side.  Per¬ 
haps  they  may  fear  that  if  Western  Ger¬ 
many  were  rearmed  and  allied  with  the 
West  they  could  not  match  the  West  on  the 
groimd.  Or  they  may  feel  that  they  can 
never  quite  come  up  to  the  West  in  the  air- 
atomic  fleld  with  a  much  smaller  total  in¬ 
dustrial  capacity  and  more  restricted  ac¬ 
cess  to  world  uranium  deposits  than  the 
West  possesses. 
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At  any  rate,  the  Soviets  have  been  endeav¬ 
oring  to  weaken  the  Western  effort  to  achieve 
a  new  dual  balance  by  a  talrly  complicated 
series  of  military  and  political  measures. 
The  obvious  main  points  In  their  strategy 
appear  to  be: 

1.  To  Increase  their  ground  forces  to  off¬ 
set  whatever  the  West  Is  able  to  build  up 
In  Wesetern  Europe  and  thus  to  continue 
their  superiority  In  this  field. 

2.  To  slow  down  the  development  of  West¬ 
ern  ground  forces  In  Europe  by  a  series  of 
political  meastu'es,  Including  their  "peace 
offensives,"  their  use  of  local  Communist 
Parties  to  undermine  political  morale  In 
key  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  In¬ 
creasingly  attractive  offers  of  unification  to 
Germany  designed  to  keep  Western  Germany 
from  going  Into  the  NATO  coalition  as  an 
armed  partner. 

3.  To  sap  the  military  and  economic 
strength  of  the  Western  coalition  by  vari¬ 
ous  political  and  military  activities  In  other 
areas  of  the  world,  as  for  example  in  Indo¬ 
china  and  Malaya.  These  activities  could 
conceivably  be  stepped  up  still  further.  If 
their  Chinese  allies  were  to  agree  to  go  all- 
out,  with  the  help  of  Russian  armaments, 

In  support  of  the  forces  opposing  the  French 
In  Indochina,  and  continental  Southeast 
Asia  were  lost  to  the  West,  the  loss  of  the 
tin  and  rubber  from  these  areas  might  have 
a  most  serious  effect,  both  economically  and 
militarily. 

4.  To  build  up  Soviet  defensive  strength 
In  the  air  as  a  shield  against  possible  United 
States  atomic  bombing.  Apparently  con¬ 
siderable  success  has  already  been  achieved 
in  the  quantity  production  of  the  MIG  jet 
fighter,  which  although  short  In  range  would 
in  good  weather  be  deadly  against  the  large 
piston-engine  bombers  which  have  thus  far 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  United  States  long- 
range  atomic  bombing  fieet.  (On  the  other 
hand  United  States  atomic  production  Is 
being  vastly  expanded  and  the  MIG  Is  pre¬ 
sumably  Ineffective  at  night  or  In  bad 
weather;  so  that  on  balance  the  Soviets  may 
not  really  have  caught  up  much  in  this 
area.) 

6.  To  Increase  Soviet  atomic  production. 
There  are  some  reasons  to  be  hopeful  that 
restricted  sources  of  uranium  and  a  limited 
Industrial  system  strained  by  other  require¬ 
ments  may  have  held  down  Soviet  atomic 
bomb  production  to  a  level  well  below  that 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand 
for  Soviet  purposes  a  much  smaller  supply 
of  bombs  than  the  United  States  possesses 
might  prove  adequate  (1)  as  a  blackmail 
threat  to  destroy  the  large  cities  of  Western 
Europe,  and  (2)  as  a  means  of  preventing 
the  landing  of  overseas  troops  In  Europe  In 
a  war  by  bombing  of  ports  and  amphibious 
landing  operations. 

THE  CASE  FOR  ARMS  LIMITATION 

This  analysis  of  the  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive  balance  of  power  is  sketchy  and  could 
be  elaborated  in  mu:h  greater  detail,  but 
perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  Indicate 
that  this  Is  no  simple  and  easy  equation 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  predict  with 
confidence  that  the  West  will  surely  succeed 
In  Its  efforts  and  the  Soviets  will  fail  in 
theirs.  If  anything  the  problem  promises 
to  become  more  complex  as  Germany  and 
Japan  regain  control  of  their  own  destinies 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  maneuver  to 
promote  their  own  interests. 

Beyond  this,  and  of  major  Importance,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  where  a  stopping  point  can 
be  reached  In  competitive  armament.  There 
Is  a  unique  feature  in  atomic  armament 
which  will  tend  to  perpetuate  an  arms  race 
Indefinitely:  unlike  other  weapons,  atomic 
bombs  do  not  become  obsolete  or  deterio¬ 
rate.  Improved  bomb  mechanisms  may 
have  to  be  substituted  for  older  models  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  basic  nuclear  explosive 
will  last  for  decades  and  thus  the  stockpiles 
will  continue  to  grow  Indefinitely.  Various 
published  estimates  placed  the  United  States 
production  of  atomic  bombs  2  years  ago  at 
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60  to  100  a  year.  With  the  apparent  Im¬ 
provements  In  efficiency  In  the  utilization 
of  U-235  and  plutonium,  and  the  expansion 
of  production  facilities  which  have  since 
been  announced,  that  production  rate  may 
well  be  tripled  or  quadrupled  by  the  middle 
of  this  decade.  The  Russians  are  presum¬ 
ably  making  every  effort  to  match  this  pro¬ 
duction.  When  It  Is  considered  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  order  of  50  atomic  bombs  de¬ 
livered  on  target  would  equal  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  German  cities  caused  by  bombing 
with  conventional  explosives  In  World  War 
II  (housing  for  7,500,000  persons  destroyed) 
a  rough  measiue  Is  provided  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  potential  destruction  which  Is 
being  added  to  year  by  year  In  atomic  stock¬ 
piles. 

THE  TASK  or  THE  NEW  COMMISSION 
This  unique  feature  of  an  atomic  arms 
race  should  in  Itself  provide  a  great  Incen¬ 
tive  to  the  new  U.  N.  Disarmament  Commis¬ 
sion  to  get  on  with  its  work;  for  there  seems 
to  be  no  conceivable  way  other  than  by  Inter¬ 
national  agreement  by  which  the  continued 
accumulation  of  these  bomb  stockpiles  can 
be  halted  and  reversed.  Somewhat  para- 
dcxlcally,  however.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  new  Commission  will  make  more  progress 
If  it  concentrates  Its  initial  efforts  on  the 
development  of  an  arms  reduction  and  con¬ 
trol  scheme  for  nonatomic  weapons.  Since 
neither  side  has  put  forth  any  substantive 
plan  for  conventional  armaments.  It  may  be 
possible  to  get  ahead  here  without  haggling 
over  hardened  points  of  dispute  such  as  exist 
in  the  atomic  energy  field.  This  task  in 
Itself  will  be  neither  easy  or  short.  Some  of 
the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  can  be 
used  as  a  starting  point,  but  military  tech¬ 
niques  have  so  changed  In  the  past  two 
decades  that  the  problem  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  almost  de  novo. 

If  a  start  Is  made  with  nonatomic  arma¬ 
ments  the  three  basic  questions  to  be  ex¬ 
plored  are: 

1.  What  armaments  are  to  be  reduced  and 
controlled?  Should  an  attempt  be  made  to 
reduce  and  control  everything,  setting  up  a 
quota  for  each  country  In  every  category 
from  pistols  to  heavy  bombers?  Or  should 
reduction  and  control  be  limited  to  major 
weapons  like  tanks,  heavy  artillery,  and 
bombing  aircraft?  Toward  the  end  of  Its 
long  deliberations  the  League  of  Nations 
seemed  to  be  moving  In  the  direction  of 
concentrating  on  the  control  of  major 
weapons. 

2.  What  arms  quotas  are  to  be  permitted 
to  the  various  signatory  countries  and  on 
what  basis  are  these  quotas  to  be  set?  The 
United  States  delegation  at  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly  session  In  Paris  suggested  using  popu¬ 
lation  and  national  Income  as  a  base  for  set¬ 
ting  national  quotas  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces.  For  example,  national  armies 
might  be  limited  to  1  percent  of  total  popu¬ 
lation  and  armaments  expenditure  to,  say, 
5  percent  of  national  income.  This  pro¬ 
posal  might  prove  as  useful  a  starting  point 
as  any  but  final  agreement  on  quotas  would 
most  likely  be  far  more  detailed  and  specific. 

3.  Once  agreement  Is  reached  on  these 
two  major  substantive  questions  of  what 
arms  are  to  be  limited  and  what  quotas  are 
to  be  permitted  each  participating  country. 
It  would  then  be  In  order  to  proceed  to  the 
questions  of  Implementation.  Here  the  two 
major  points  are  the  timing  for  the  placing 
of  agreed  quotas  Into  effect,  and  the  Inspec¬ 
tion  or  supervision  required  to  assure  that 
the  arms  quotas  were  being  complied  with. 
Thus  far  the  discussion  and  controversy  In 
the  U.  N.  over  the  pasi  several  years — both 
on  conventional  armaments  and  on  atomic 
energy — has  revolved  almost  exclusively 
around  these  Implementing  questions  of  tim¬ 
ing  and  supervision.  There  has  been  no 
negotiation — and  in  fact  hardly  even  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  one  side  or  the  other — on  what 
arms  and  armed  forces  are  to  be  permitted 
and  how  much  of  each  Is  to  be  allotted  to  the 
various  signatory  coimtrles. 


If  after  thoroughly  exploring  the  problem 
of  limiting  and  controlling  conventional 
armaments  the  new  Commission  turns  again 
to  atomic  energy,  the  atomic  control  prob¬ 
lem  will  almost  certainly  appear  In  quite  a 
different  light  than  It  did  when  the  old 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  ceased  active 
work  in  1948.  If  the  Russians  have  agreed 
to  an  Inspection  system  which  appears  ade¬ 
quate  to  enforce  limitations  on  other  arma¬ 
ments,  much  the  same  system  would  prob¬ 
ably  serve  the  purpose  of  policing  an  atomic 
control  system  as  well.  It  would  also  then 
be  necessary  for  the  Disarmament  Commis¬ 
sion  to  take  up  all  the  unfinished  business 
of  the  old  AEC.  For  example,  what  quotas 
of  atomic  production  are  to  be  permitted  in 
each  country  or  geographic  area?  The  U.  N. 
Majority  Plan  Is  silent  on  this  point — It  pro¬ 
vides  only  that  there  shall  be  some  kind  of 
"strategic  balance"  in  the  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  atomic  production  facilities,  and 
hints  that  until  production  of  electric  power 
by  means  of  atomic  energy  has  proved  Itself 
technically  and  economically,  atomic  pro¬ 
duction  shall  be  kept  at  the  level  required 
for  research,  which  Is  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
present  level.  What  Is  to  be  done  with  the 
present  atomic  stockpiles  and  the  atomic  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  like  the  United  States 
plants  at  Hanford  and  Oak  Ridge  and  their 
Russian  and  British  equivalents?  The  exist¬ 
ing  large  facilities  for  producing  U-235  and 
plutonium  for  bombs  would  probably  be 
worthless  or  nearly  so  for  the  economic  gen¬ 
eration  of  electric  power  by  means  of  nuclear 
fuel.  The  Majority  Plan  has  nothing  to  say 
on  these  points  either.  Finally,  is  It  pos¬ 
sible,  now  that  atomic  production  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  a  substantial  scale  for  some  years, 
to  devise  a  system  which  can  account  accu¬ 
rately  for  all  past  production  of  atomic  ex¬ 
plosive  and  thus  provide  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  that  no  significant  amount  of  fission¬ 
able  material  has  been  secreted  away  for 
future  aggressive  use?  This  again  Is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  which  the  Majority  Plan  takes  no 
special  cognizance,  and  It  Is  a  question  which 
grows  more  serious  as  the  years  go  by  and 
production  increases  and  stockpiles  accumu¬ 
late.  In  brief,  the  U.  N.  Majority  Plan — 
which  Is  less  a  plan  than  a  partly  completed 
outline — would  require  some  months  of  work 
to  complete,  to  bring  up  to  date,  and  to  fit 
Into  a  larger  program  of  limiting  other  arma¬ 
ments  and  armed  forces  as  well. 

SUMMARY 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Disarmament  Commission 
were  not  the  most  auspicious,  but  it  Is  some 
gain  that  It  exists.  The  problem  of  creat¬ 
ing  an  artificial  balance  of  power  by  agree¬ 
ment  at  reduced  level  of  armaments  has 
perhaps  never  been  more  complex  and  dlfft- 
cult  than  at  this  time.  Yet  It  would  seem 
to  be  In  the  Interest  of  both  sides  In  the 
present  world  conflict  to  devote  serious  at¬ 
tention  and  their  best  talent  to  this  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  present  and  prospective  hlgh-arma- 
ment  balance  of  power  is  building  up  an 
enormous  destructive  potential,  which  could 
be  set  off  by  an  accident,  a  miscalculation, 
the  pressure  of  Internal  politics,  a  minor 
ally,  or  a  partly  irrational  man  In  power 
like  Hitler.  Progress  Is  most  likely  to  be 
made  In  the  Commission  by  starting  with 
an  attempt  to  develop  a  modem  plan  for 
conventional  armaments.  The  half-finished 
atomic-control  problem  could  then  be  taken 
up  In  r,  new  perspective  In  which  many  of 
the  old  points  of  dispute  might  prove  to  be 
Irrelevant. 

The  new  Commission  has  been  handed  a 
long  and  difficult  task  If  It  really  works 
at  It,  and  the  effort  may  come  to  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  Is  a  very  cheap 
insurance  policy  for  the  west  and  for  hu¬ 
manity;  It  requires  the  Investment  of  the 
time  of  a  few  first-rate  men.  The  alternative 
on  the  most  optimistic  assumption  Is  some 
years  or  decades  of  a  garrison  economy  for 
many  countries — on  the  most  pessimistic,  an 
Inferno  which  has  no  historical  counterpart. 
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